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BY A TRIO. 


A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow hue, 


And fragrant odour. 
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THE COMPILER No. 1. 
Description, manners and customs of 
the Laplanders. 


There is nothing so entertaining as a 
view of the manners and habits of thos: 
nations whose situation is remote, and 
whose mode of life materially differs 
from our own. It is this which rendess 
the various adventures of travellers, 


_ their remarks and observations amusing. 


Through these considerations. end stu- 
dious of the entertainment as well as 
the instruction of our readers, we shall 
occasionally condense for their perusal. 
some of the most prominent customs 
and features in the character of the in- 
habitants of those countries, whose his 
tory may be interesting or but little 
known.. We have commenced with the 
Laplanders, and should we find the un- 
dertaking approved of, will continue 
that of most of the other nations with 
whom but litule communication subsists; 
“ud of whose genius and character we 
are conse quently in a manner ignorant. 





Although Lapland is within the im, 





a) 


mediate vicinity of nations celebrated 
for their indefatigable and successful 
researches and discoveries in the most 
remote regions of the globe. yet it is 
comparatively but li:tle known, prinei- 
pally because it possesses no mines of 
wealth or fertility of soil to tempt the 
rapacity of luxury or the inviduous 
jealousy of power. The simple LapJander 
can boast of no refinement of civilization 
no glitter of imperial magnificence, no 
gorgeous palaces no scientific superiori- 
ty, and yet perhaps there is no country 
on earth which presents such a delight- 
ful scene of habitual frugality. of cheer- 
ful contentment, and of laborious sub- 
sistence. ‘The ideas and knowledge of 
the Laplander are contracted, and his 
wants and his wishes are limited in pro- 
portion. His wealth consists in his rein- 
deer, which are valued only for usefal- 
ness, and his happiness in the absence 
of misfortune. 

Lapland lies principally within the 
arctic circle; a cold nothern latitude, 
where the sun does not tise above the 
horizon from Noyember to January, and 
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during the same space of time between! 
January and November. does not sink 
below it. It woald appear astonisiiin;, 
to an inhabitant of our latitude. were 
he to visit the arctic circle.to behold 
the sun not setting as he is accustomed 
to see it, but rolling entirely around 
the sky in a ceaseless race; or in winter 
to observe the moon for the space ot 
several days, revolving in the same 
manner, and in her richest splendour. 
Were it not for the beautiful corusca- 
tions of the Aurora borealis during the 
long absence of these two orbs. the Lap- 
Jander would dwell during a large por 
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dage confines the upper cloak or frock, 
around the waist, leaving it open at the 
breast, which serves as a recepticle fop 
whatever they may bave occasion ty 
carry about them, and accordingly, jg 
sometimes stuffed cut to no inconsidera. 
ble extent, 





For the Par Terres. 
SONG 
TO Miss S. W. Ss, 


Sing, oh! sing yet once again, 
That song of sorrow oer; 





tion of the year, in a profound, a dread 
ful darkness, and buried in an oblivivn 
of snow. 

The Laplanders are supposed to be 
descended from the Finnior Fins. They 
are small in stature, have short black 
hair, high cheek bones. and cheeks hol- 
low; chin, somewhat long and pointed, 
and are of a swarthy and dark complex- 
ion. Their eyes are very weak, ocea- 
sioned. perhaps by the constant smoke 
in whieh they are immured, and in no 
small degree by the reflection of the 
snow in the winter season. when on ac 
count of ifs great depth, there is noth- 


ing to divert his eye from its glaring 


whiteness. The Lapland children are 
remarkably chubby and healthy 

* Although small the Laplander is in- 
dued with considerable bodily strength.” 
‘The diseases with which they are af- 
fiicted are few, and the cures to which 
they have recourse are simple, and gene- 
rally effective. His dress is made more 
for convenience than with any other 
view. Itis principally composed of the 
rein-deer’s skin, with the fur turned in 
wards. The upper garment is a gown 
which reaches to the knees, and is 
made of the same. A eap is used for tiie 
eovering of the head, generally of a red 
or green colour, and ending ina peak. 


io which is added atassal of various! * 
‘The dresses of the 


coloured threads. 
two sexes are nearly similar. except 


Pil live enraptur’d on the stram, 
Nor want nor wish for more 

It sways my mind with soft controul, 
Like Auiunin’s sober mooh: 

It breathes upon my saddened soul, 
Mild as the breeze of noon. 

Warbie again those pensive notes 
Which such soft magic bring, 

Sweet as the song ot Heav’n that floats 

. On Twrighi’s dewy wing 

My heart wouid pause to drink thy tones 
Ot plaintive tenderness; 

Mild as the dying Cygnet moans, 
They soften, soothe and bless. ¥ 


A person looking over a daily paper, 
read aloud for the edification of thos 
aruund him. Whe Princess elmel.a of 
London took fright at Awsterdans and 
arrived at Plymouth in distress.” 
For th: Parterre.” 
EPIGRAM. 
Poor Mary’s distress wien her husband had died, 
Can neiiher be written nor spoken; 
Beyond consolation, she wept and she cried 
* Oh dear! my poor heart will be brokeh!” 


In three months, 11 is said, a silk dress was besp> 
ken, 


’T was light, it was rich, it was gay; 
It struck Mrs. Pry as a wedding’ like token; 
“Why la!” cried the lady, “your heart wa 
neat broken” 


-_—— 
For the Puarterre, 


THE EsCRITOIRE No 3. » 
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-that the wo,aen are generally more tasty 
































or rather, more gaudy, in theirs. A bap. | 


“That I feared” replied she; “so 1 gave it. away” 


There are few persons who ean behold 
the youthiui form wasted by the linger 
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ine decay of a consumption, and moul. 
deving as it were by fragments unto the 
grave. without feeling their sympathy 
awakened for the unhappy sufferer; can 
gee the eye which had once sparkled 
with the vivacity of genius. faded ‘and 
sunken, the cheek where bloomed the 
roses of youth. eovered with a sallow 
paleness. and the limbs of sy”: metry 
and vigour. shrunken and eminaciated, 
without an emotion of sorrow. We can 
scareely consider such a person as an 
inhabitant of this world, The seal of 
deathis uponbim. By slow, but progves- 
sive steps he is approaching the awful 
bourne of eternity. he business and 
amusements of time can no longer en- 
gage him. Beauty can present no charm. 
and pleasure, no altraction.®&He wanders 


sad and solitary through the busy world, 


looking with the same contempt upon 
their pursuits, with which we survey 
the piaythings of childhood. How oft 
en have we beheld these feeble limbs 


) tottering beneath a weight which infane) 


might support, and dragging their lan. 
guid frame to enhale the genial breezes 
of asummer. which reason whispers is 
the last they may ever witness. Perhap 

he isa young man. ove who has just en- 
tered the te:uple of life. and east a won 

dering glance upou i's gorgeous embel 

‘Lo his dazled vision, fancy 
has displayed an enchanting picture of 
peace, and love, and happiness; and 
hope has whispered in his charmed ear 
of wealth, and honour, and admiration. 
the guiden of genius and the fruits of 
literary fabour. But he feels upon him 
ke cruel grasp of a disease, lingering 
and incurable. ‘The illusions of youth 
are dissipated, the fond anticipations of 
uturity have vanished forever, and he 
8 left destitute, forlorn and comfort- 
Jess, 

Interesting and melancholy as is this 
haracter, to the eye of attentive ouser 
ation, that of the habitual drunkard is 
ar more affecting. We often observe 
men Who have advanced upon the stage 
life, blessed with every endowment of 


1g 


body. and mind, and every advantage of 
fortune and connections which might 
avcelerate their progress in the world, & 
enable them to tower above their com. 
petitors. sinking by intemperate indul« 
gence from their rank in society, and di- 
vesting themselves of every claim to re- 
speet and admiration. ‘There are few 
things which ean more shock the re- 
flecting mind, than the appearance of 
an habitual drunkard. The bloated car- 
case. the blood shot eye, the ho'low 
voice and staggering gait too will denote 
the children of intemperance, and in- 
spire our disgust and abhorrence. 

Perhaps he who occasioned this. 
emotion. was once the pride and orna- 
ment of the domestic circle, the object 
of maternal fondness and paternal exul- 
tation. His little heart may have throb- 
hed at the recital of great and virtuous 
actions, while the kindred glow of feel-- 
ing and emulation brightened his visage, 
He started in the race of existence with 
vigour and hope; for a time he distan- 
ced competition until the circean voice 
of pleasure lulled his footsteps from the 
path of propriety. and drowned each 
compunction of conscience, and each 
spark of honvur, in. the intoxicating 
draught. By repeated excesses. his body 
has become debilitated and his mind de- 
caving with itsfragile tenement,gradual- 
ly sinks from the grade of mental excel- 
lence into torpid imbecility and brutish 
indifference, 

Perhaps he is murried, the father of 9 
helpless family who look to him for sup- 
port and protection. His connubial part- 
ner may have abandoned a parents arms 
and a home of comfort through love fory 
him. For him have sacrificed those 
youthful partialities which cling se 
closely to the heart, and all those early 
friendships from which it is torture te 
separate. But what is her recompence? 
Poverty. disgrace and sorrow. Lustead 
of providing for the necessities of his 
family. by honourable industry, he is 
wasting his time in the haunts of dissi- 





pation, and lavishing his money upoar 
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‘liquid poison.” While his needy child. 
ren are supplicating for bread he is 
qu:ffing the inebriating draught, and re 
velling in fancied pleasure; until weari 
ed nature refuses longer to continue an 
instrument of barbarous gratification, 
and he sinks ina pitiful slumber, to 
wake to the Keenest anguish 

In the character of him who is linge- 
ring in a consumption, there remains a 
consolation. He has still time for pre- 
paration previous to his enterance into 
the world of spirits. The gradual decay 
of his constitution reminds him of its 
eventual dissolution. and warns him to 
prepare for its final change. When sink-} 
ing into the slumbers of death, there is 
yet a hope in the heart of friendship. of 
lis triumphant enterance into the courts 
of heaven. 

But in the character of the other even 
hope expires. His days are but a series 
or debauches, his nights of feverish rest 
or vigils of misery: living in opposition 
to the laws of nature, how ean he ex- 
pect present happiness in defianee to the 
commands of heaven. how expect future 
felicity?, When reclining on the bed of 
death, what a miserable speetacle does 
he present, of the effeets of unbridile: 
appetites and unrepented transgressions. | 
When the pulse of life has ceased to | 
play. no hope remains of a blisful eter- 
nity all is involved in the econfussion of | 
doubt, and the gloom of despondency. 








For the Parterre. 


THE BIRCHEN GLEN. 


Deep is the blooming birchen gicn, 
Where Robin sleeps, from sorrow free; 
WThe passing sport of crue] men 
Has stopped his animated glee; 
The broom and blushing eglautine, 
Breath wild luxyriance round his shrine. 


The mountain goat ascends the steep, 
When morning’s foot has pressec the snow: 
He views the streamlct gently creep, 
Ticn thunders to the lake below; 
Arid bounding o’er the severed rock ‘ 
He seeks aguin the wandering flock. 
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Lay by thy dread, destructive tey, 
And seat thee on the hillock green, 

Then look around that charming spot, 

And think on Robin’s hapless |ot. 


Think, that tho thro’ the fields of air, 
Unbletst with reason, formed to rove, 
He still possessed a right to share, 
The joys of Liberty and Love; 
And ’tis not thine to render less, 
The Warbler’s ail of happiness, 
Orlande: 


On a Passionate Lady. 


The belies when for bali or for company dre 
Spread their ruffles abroad tothe sun, 

But Poliy most certainly shines o’er the rest, 
For she’s ruffled without wearing one. = @, 


For the Parterre. 
THE BUFFALOE ROBE, 


A TALE, 
[Continued from page 170} 
. Lady Maria had searcely departed, 
when Claudine entered in much agita- 
tion. “1 beg your pardon, madam.” said 
she, + but L believe this crown piece isg 
counterfeit.””"—** An! who told you so” 
returned Mrs Summerlin, *- You musthe 
an excellent judge to be sure: let me 
look at it’ Claudine laid dewa the mo 
ney,—** Why child,” continued the wo- 
man, ** this is not the piece I gave you; 
who taught you to treat your superiors 
in this manner?—hew dare you have the 
impudence to tell to my face that I have 
cheated you,—hey?—away with you 
and tell your old fool of a father to teach 


her elegant harrangue, she flew away 
into another apartment, and Claudine, 
almost unable to repress ber indignationg 
azain took the road, and proceeded 
slowly homewards.— 


she eame to a determination of making 
some further discovery respecting the 
disposal of the robe. and accordingly of- 
dered her carriage to the Cottage of 
Keimar. On opening thedoor she disco 
ered the old man sitting, alone in bis 
arm chair, apparently indisposed —She 





But thou, my musing Forest boy, 
When thou last chanced to roam the seene, 


took him cordially by the hand and e& 


you a little politeness!”"As she ended & 


As Lady Maria rode from the village, | 
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Fquired kindly 


® my lady” replied Keimar, 1 was not 


s Countess rose to depart. 


| girl and shall not go unrewarded.—To 


& *se to convey you both to the Castle, 


respecting his health.— 
«| fear.” said she. with much tender- 
ness. ** | fear you have suffered through 
my negligence, how have you fared, 
Kelmar. since my last visit at the Cot- 
tage.” —** Bad enough. indeed. my lady,” 
answered he “but yet not so bad, but 
that it might have been worse.’’—** and 
why did you not come to the Castle?” 
returned the countess.—*+ As to myself, 


able but the othe: morning I sent Clau 

dine. and she was refused admittance.— 
«+ Refused! it must-have been some mis- 
take of the stewards.” said she. ** I am 
very sorry that I] was not sooner ac- 
guainted with your condition;—but Clau- 
dine. where and how is my little favor 

jte?” + As well as may be. thank you 
kindly.”” returned the old man, * and 
here she is to answer for herself”?— 
Claudine entered as he spoke—On see- 
jug Lady Maria. she smiled, but that 
smile was mingled with sorrow.—*: What 
isthe matier, love?’ said the countess. 
Claudine. after some hesitation. proce- 
dedto explain the conduct ef Mrs Sum- 
meryile when she mentioned the note 
she blushed deeply, but the approbation 
of the doneg. assured her that,'that pro- 
eedure should subject her to no censure 
After expressing her abhorrence of the 
artifices which this deceitful woman had 
practiced, and heartly regretting that 
the wants of her favorites should have 
been so long concealed from her the 


Sie pressed Kelmar’s hand tendely, 
that taking that of his daughter, «* Clau- 
dine,” said she you have been a good 


morrow morning, I will send the carri- 


and we.will then endeavour to devise 
some plan for your future maintenance; 
in the mean time, this purse will per- 
haps relieve your immediate neecessi- 
ies.”"—The heart of Claudine was too 
full for verbal thanks;—she could only 
kiss) the soft. hand of Lady Maria, and 
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most overcome by the benedictions that 
were poured around her, hastened to her 
seat in the carriage and returned to the 
Castle.— 

The duplicity of Mrs Summerlin was 
now fully disclosed. aud her career of 
imposition approaching to an end —The 
neighbeuring nobility influenced by the 
report ef Lady Maria, withdrew their 


patronage in consequence of which she 


was obliged to leave the village. amid 
the sneers and rebuils of the surroond- 
ing peasantry.—Her place was filled by 
an amiable young woman, who had long 
been held up as a pattern of sobriety and 


| virtue. 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 
For the Par terre. 


Parody on the Young son of Chivalrys 


A Sweep was belov’d by a kitchen maid fair 
And rich were the viands she offer’d to share 
With the Lad who her choice might be; 
Though her wealth was so vast, and her station 
so high, 
. She look’d with a loving, a languishing eye, 
On the Son of the chim -e-ny. 
This Sweep lov’d a maiden who pepper-potcried, 
Though no wealth had thig maiden her bucket 
beside, 
For the youth who her choice might be; 
He scorn’d all the arts that the kitchen maid tri- 
ed, 
And the pepper pot damsel was blest as the bride 
Of the Son of the chim-e-ny. 
Thus may every coquett that would strive to al- 
lure, 
A knight of the brush from his duty be sure, 
Her labour in vain will be, 
The Girl who had naught but her bucket to give 
Shall be blest with the love, and forever shall 
live 
With the son of the Chim-e-ny 


——— + eo 


QUIZ, 


Lord St. John being once in want 
a servant, an Irishman offered his ser- 
vice but being asked what countryman 
he was, he answered «an Englishman.” 
**Where were you born?” asked his 
Lordship. “ In Ireland, and please your 
Lordship,” said the man. «* How then 
can you be an Englishman?” said his 
Lordship «My Lord,” replied the man 
* Supposing | was born in a stable, that 
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Sketch of the life of Capt. Carver, the 


celebvaied traveller. | 

Captain Jonathan Carver was born at 
Canterbury. Connecticut, in 1729 He 
was adecendant of John Carver. the first 
governor of the colony of /lymouth. in 
1620 His mother, being deseried by her 
husband, was reduced with her child, to 
needy circumstances. Uhe selectmen of 
that town made provision for the boy. 
and. at a proper age. indented him to a 
shoemaker of the name of Bradiord. 

With the common advantages of a 
district school. he made uncommon pro 
gress in reading. writing, and arithme- 
tie His active mind beeame uneasy with 
his confined situation. The, severity of 
his master added new foree to his pre- 
dominant passion for adventure. and he 
qaitted him before the age of twenty 
ope. under the youthful expectation of 
managing better for himself. He mar- 
ried, at Windham, a young woman by 
the name of Robins; but. not being con 
tented to walk in the narrow circle of 
domestic duties. on the commencement 
of hostilities between France and En 
gland, in 1755, he enlisted as @ private 
soldier, and marched with the troops to 
the defence of the Frontiers of New- 
York. In 1757, he escaped the dreadful 
massacreat fort Wi'liam-Henry, where 
about 1500 brave troops, under the com- 
mand of general Webb, were murdered 
in cold vlood, by the Indians in the 
Trench army, commanded by general 
Montcalm, 

Carver, in 1758. was promoted to a 
lieutenaney, in Colonel Patridge’s regi- 
ment, and the year following was, with 
tH® troops under General Wolf, at the 
siege and surrender of Quebee. In 
176%, he was promoted to a captains 
commission. Asa Soldier and an officer 
he aequiit-d himself with reputation for 
bravery and ability. . 

After the peace of Versailes, in 1763. 
eap ain Carver retired from the army, 
bul was too enterprising :o be idle. Ha- 
ving become inured to fatigue and dan- 
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ger. his bold genius led him, from te, 
tives stated in the introduction and coq. 
clusion of his travels, to explore the 
western country. which had been. § 
the treaty of Versailes, ceded to Great 
Britain, Spending about two years with 
his family. in Massachusets. he set fop. 
ward in 1765 on his rout to the lakes, 
without individual or combined patron. 
age to defray his expenves. In the ae. 
complishment of this neble and hazar. 
‘dous undertaking captain Carver hag de. 
servedly the honour of rendering a tost 
important service to his country. in open 
ing to its.aequaintance a vast uncxplo. 
red wilderness.-which. in the progres 
of population, is destined to be inhab. 
ited by a civilized people. Le was ab. 
sent from his family two years and five 
months. and travelled about seven thou. 
sand miles 
In 1769 he went with his family. to 
England indulging the fond exp: ciation 
of receiving the reward of bis labours, 
But here he thought himself treated 
not only with neglect. but injusuie. He 
obtained from the Bourd of ‘Trade mere 
ly a compensation of the sums he lid 
expendéd in his travels. on conciton of 
delivering up the original joufnals. ibut 
fortunately retaining duplicates, be. al- 
ter several years. procured the publiea- 
tion of his travels for his own bene t 
With his family in London, and disap- 
pointed of that support which he bad 
every reason to expect from a govert- 
ment he had so faithfully served. «t the 
risk of his life. inexploring the western 
territories, he necessarily fell into in 
digent cireumstanees. 
Phe probable reasons why captain 
Carver and his travels were not imore 
patronized, were the difficulties, which 
then existed and were increasing be- 
tween Great Britian and her eolonies. 


thing that tended to give a more par- 
ticular view of the power. wealth and 
future prospect of this country, 

With a family and destitute of the 








It was their policy to suppress every” 


adequate means of support, Carver foul 
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less. sympathy in the wealth of London 
than he woul have shared among the 


tribes ofthe west. . 


Jn 1779. he acted in the low emplos 
ment of a clerk in a lottery office. till 
worn out with fatigue and borne down 
by disappoint ment. « putrid fever put av 
end ‘o bis life in the city of London. 
January $4, 1780. aged 51 

Captain Carver was above the com 
mon stature, ofa firm muscular frame ef 
bods. His features indicated a bold. per 
severing mind. He was ofa light florid 
complexion, Pure in bis morals, he was 
free from the folly of assuming import 
ance by profanity In bis travels and tn 
his curious ‘and intelligent letter to his 
wife, dated September 24, 1767, he 
manifestsa practic.] belief ofa constant 
providence, which in a most remarkable 
manner, had guarded over bim in all his 
ways. 

—s 


Mezerai, the famous historian used to 
study and write by candle light. even at 
moon-day in summer as if there had 
been no sun, in the world, always waited 
upoh his company to the door with tlie 
Candle in his hand. 


For the Parterre. 
Dissimulation fushionable. 
Dissimulation is far more prevalent 
thamis generally supposed. We all pos- 
sess it Ina greater or lesser degree.— 


; Some have learned to dissimulate in their 
peradles, others have acquired it from 


habit, and many have adopted it because 
itis fashionable. 1 have often smiled 


= When looking over a collection of letters. 


prior to consigning them to the fire, at 
the manner in which (hey are indited —- 
* Dear sir,” upon opening a note with 
this superscription, one would naturally 
Suppose thatthe writer was some inti- 
nate friend, until you have perused the 
uirst or second line, +: I am sorry te en- 
j orm you, your cote is not done,” with the 
Siguature of Stephen Stitch. your taylor. 
ne day I received a billet couched « sir, 
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Ime grone tired of your sarvice, I have 
Aischarged myself and remain your most 
obedient servant, Samuel Sulky.” 

My sister. ona late cold evening. was 
visited by several female acquaintances, 
me of whom sat opposite a door, through 
which there was a constant draught of 
vir. An occasional involuntary shrug, or 
chattering of her teeth sufficiently testi- 
fied her disagreeable situation, but all 
aur entreaties that she would sit nearer 
the fire were unavailing. as she constant- 
ly replied ++ Indeed IT am not in the least 
cold, the room is very comfortable.” — 
But she had scarcely proceeded above a 
dozen steps from the door, at their de- 
parture., when 1 overheard her say, » I 
declare Tam always frozen in that par- 
lour of Miss Q’s, my fect are so cold I 
can searcely walk.” 

8.Q. 


Parallel or Contrast between Addison 
and Johnson. 


Comparisions have been formed be- 
tween the Rambler and its predecessors, 
or rather between the genius of John- 
son and of Addison: but these have ge- 
nerally ended in discovering a total want 
of resemblance. As they were both ori- 
ginal writers. they must be tried, if tri- 
ed at all, by laws applicable to their re- 
spective attributes. But neither had a 
predecessor. We ean find no humour like 
Addison’s; no energy and dignity like 
Johnson’s. ‘They had nothing in commen 
but moral excellence of character: they 
could not have exchanged styles for an 
hour. Yet there is one respeet in which 
we must give Addison the preference, 
more general utility. His writings would 
hdve been understood at any period; 
Johnson's would have been perhaps une 
intelligible a century age, and are caleu- 
lated. for the more improved and liberal 
education now so common. In ‘oth, 
however, what was peculiar was natural. 
The earliest of Dr. Johnson’s works con- 
firm this; and from the moment he could 


write at all: he wrote in stately peried.. 
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and his conversation from first till last 
abounded in the peculiarities of his com- 
position. In general we may say with 
Seneca, Riget ejus oratio, nihil in ea pla- 
cidum, nihil lene. Addison’s style was the 
direct reverse of this. If the-* Lives of 
the Poets,” be thought an exception to 
Dr. Johnson's general habit of writing. 
let it be remembered that he was 
forthe most part confined to dates and 
facts. to illustrations, and criticisms, and 
quotations; but when he indulged him- 
self in moral reflections, to which he de- 
lighted to recur. we have again the vi- 
gour and loftiness of the Rambler, and 
only miss some of what has been termed 
his hard words. 

Addison principally excelled in the 
observations of manners, and in that ex- 
quisite ridicule he threw on the minute 
iniproprieties of life and manners, could 
not descend to familiarities with tuck 
ers. and commodes. with fans and pet- 
ticoats. A scholar by profession and a 
writer from neeessity, hie loved to bring 
forward. subjects so near and “dear as 
the disappointments of authors-—the 
danger and miseries of literary eminence 
—uanxieties of literature--contrariety of 
criticism——miseries of patronage——va- 
lue of fame; causes of the contentment 
of the learned; prejudices and ecaprices 
of criticism; vanity of an author’s ex- 
pectations; meanness of dedication; ne 
cessity of literary courage; andall those 
other subjects which relate to authors 
and their connection with the public. 
Sometimes whole papers are devoted to 
what may be termed the personal con- 
cerns of men of literature; and inciden- 
tal reflections are every. where inter- 
spersed for the instruction or caution of 
the same elass m 

When he treats of common life and 
manners, it has been observed that he 
gives to the lowest of his correspondents 
the same style and lofty periods; and it 
may also be noticed, that the ridicule he 
attempts is in. some cases considerably 
heightened by this want of accommoda- 
tion of character. Yet it must be allow- 
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ed, that the levity and giddiness of, 
quettes and fine ladies are expres 
with diffieulty in the Johnsonian Ja, 
guage. ft has been objected also thy 
even the names of his ladies have y 

little of the air of court or city, as Zos 
ma, Properantia, &c. Every age seen 
to have its peculiar names of fiction, fy 
the Spectator’s time the Damons ay 


Phillises, the Amintors. Amandas aj 


Cleoras, &e. were the representatives, 
every virtue and every folly. Thee 
were succeeded by the Philaiou 
Tenderillas, Timoleons, Seomanthes 
Pantheas, Adrastas and Bellimantg 
names to which Mrs. Heywood gix 
currency in her female spectator; af 
from which at no great distance of tin 
Dr. Johnson appe*rs to have taken bis 
Zephyrettas, ‘Trypheruses. Nitellas, 
Misotheas, Vagarios. and Flirtillas, 
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the company asked if he had ever bef 


in Cosmography. The stranger. think 


ing this the name of a city, said We sap 


it at a distance, but could not visit t, % 
ing in haste 
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We areunder the necessity of declining Melile 


communication, lest it might be considered byway 
scrupulous persons, as directed against one of te 
most amiable family duties. 


H. to Eliza, possesses considerable merit, but bj 


has sacrificed the sense too much for the sale of i 
sound, “Attention to this point will rendet his fF 


vours, more valuable and insure their publicale) 


We fear should we insert this in its present sQE 
that it might not receive the entire approbati 
the fair one. f 

Cecetia’s “Mad Anna” wants considerable 
rection. 


Several selections have been received, and wil | 


ve attended tc as far as comports with our plan 
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where communications &c. will be received” A 
ter Box is also placed at Messrs. Propasco 4% 
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